IX

BAUDELAIRE

PERHAPS no word has been more prolific of literary
misunderstandings in the last half-century than the
word decadence. Critics with the best will in the world,
which is the will for exact description, have called
writers decadent. The unfortunate writer has been
damned by a definition that no one had troubled to
understand. In the general mind to be decadent is to
be impure, immoral, or, in the now more frequent and
really more damaging phrase, to be 'unhealthy3. Many
poets were branded as decadents in the nineteenth
century. All of them suffered by the name; some
deserved to suffer, and some did not. Charles Baudelaire,
who wras the first and greatest of the line, suffered most
and deserved it least. He suffers still, because every
critic who is convinced of his high excellence as a poet
and is anxious to elucidate it is driven to dwell on the
element of decadence in the man and his work. The
word is as necessary to the understanding of Baudelaire
as a particular instrument to a surgeon for a particular
operation.

Decadence is essentially a word of the historian who
applies it to those periods in the history of a society
when its old institutions are breaking down and being
obscurely replaced by new; to ages when the transition
is being made from one social ideal, one social fabric,
to another. The word can be applied to literature, or
art in general, in one of two ways. It can be used
historically to distinguish the literature that is created
during an age of decadence, or it can be used meta-
phorically to describe the literature of a period of transi-
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